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Memorabilia. 


i erartea stories and other details about 
Tolstoy are contributed by his grandson, 
the Count Jean Tolstoy, to the mid-October 
number of the Revue des Dewx Mondes. One 
of the stories illustrates a certain roughness 
which persisted in Tolstoy amid the bonhomie 
and grace of the grand seigneur duly praised 
by his descendant. It chanced that a non- 
vegetarian relative—one who more than most 
people required meat—announced herself at a 
moment when Tolstoy, alone with two daugh- 
ters of his own way of thinking. had nothing 
prepared for such a requirement in his house- 


hold. What were they to give the lady to 
eat? A fowl, it was decided. But—who 
should kil] the fowl ? Tolstov bade his 


daughters have no uneasiness ; he would settle 
the matter. Accordingly, when the company 
came into the dining-room, they beheld, 
attached by its legs to the seat the guest was 
to occupy, a live chicken vigorously strug- 
gling, while beside her place was a large kit- 
chen-knife. ‘‘ If you want to eat meat, my 
dear,’’ said the host, with his most charming 
smile, ‘‘ you have only to help yourself.’’ 

A curious example is given of Tolstoy’s 
power of deceiving himself. He had been in 
correspondence with an American pastor of 
whom he said that, although he had never 
met him, they agreed with one another at all 
points as if they had spent their lives to- 
gether. In proof whereof he brought forward 
a book containing their correspondence, This, 
however, upon being examined, showed that 
the American, though full of admiration, was 
in frequent opposition to Tolstoy and most 
vehemently so upon Tolstoy’s central prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ Resist not evil.’”? When the book 
was brought to him with the very numerous 
points of disagreement marked. he could not 
bring himself to acknowledge his mistake. 

Sketches he made of the characters of 
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his children when young offer several things 
of interest: thus, he notes of his eldest son 
that when he laughs, he does not make others 
laugh, while the laugh of the third son is 
infectious, carries people with it. Amusing, 
too, are his requirements in tutor and gov- 
erness for his family. He would like a mar- 
ried couple without children—or with one 
child of from six to eleven years. If possible, 
good morals—provided they show no pedantry 
or hypoerisy. Nationality matters not, so 
that they be European and Christian. What 
they know is also indifferent: if they have 
nothing but a thorough knowledge of their 
mother tongue, whatever that is. he will be 
satisfied, Any age, between twenty and 
seventy, will serve, 

The paper includes accounts of Tolstoy’s 
endeavours for the education of Russian pea- 
sant children, and of his relations with the 
peasants in general; and concludes with a 
pathetic description of his end. 

( NE of the most delightful works of anti- 

quarian research recently carried out is 
the discovery of obliterated beauty in the 
Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. In the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Birming- 
ham Archeological Society for 1928, which 
the Oxford University Press has lately 
brought out, this will be found described by 
Mr, Philip Chatwin, to whom we owe the 
knowledge of it. Out of a great amount of 
detail which would not lend itself to brief 
noticing we may take two items as examples. 
There had been always an unexplained pecu- 
liarity in the sill of the centre window on 
the south side. It has been found that the 
sill carried an oak beam in which, at every 
8ins., are grooves terminating in a hole, these 
holes alternately 1jin. and 4in. in diameter. 
The Leicester tomb interferes with the oppo- 
site window on the north side. but examina- 
tion has revealed traces of similar fittings 
there They were made for holding banners. 
There were places in all for twentv-four large 
banners and twenty-two smaller ones. An 
inventory of 1464 gives some particulars of 
banners, and it wants but little imagination 
to see them in splendid array amid the other 
glorious decoration of the chapel. The second 
item concerns an element in this—the niches. 
Describing the colouring of vaulting and 
hollows round the windows Mr. Chatwin 
comes to the niches by the east window with 
richly carved—once gold-covered—canopies 
which have their backs coloured red—a red 
almost as perfect and vivid now as it was 450 
years ago. Mr. Chatwin savs ‘‘ There is a 








re paaakahhs fact wht em ‘aide ting 
never contained figures. It has always been 
assumed that in medieval times a niche was 
never made as an ornament in itself, but here, 
when money was no object, they were provided 
for no other purpose than to give the beau- 
tiful splash of red. All the figures in the 
Chapel have hooks to secure them in their 
places and in these niches there are none, and 
It is quite plain that there never have been 
any.’’ This raises in a prettv way the old 
problem of the best—we will not here say the 
right—relation of function to ornament in 


architecture. We noted at ante p. 271 the 
opinion of a writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes which differs somewhat from the 


received doctrine on the subject. 


Mr, Chatwin contributes two other articles 


to these 7’ransactions. In one on ‘ Karly 
Coventry,’ he accounts for the well-known 
feature of St. Michael’s—and several other 


churches—the difference of axis between nave 
and chancel, simply by the difficulty the work- 
man had in getting access to the older part of 
the building to fix the true line, The sym- 
bolic meaning of the break must be accepted 
now as merely somebody’s fancy. In the 
other, with beautiful illustrations, he de- 
scribes the Painted Windows of the Beau- 
champ Chapel. This is followed ‘by Mr. 
William Bentley’s paper 
struments figured in the chapel windows. They 
form, the author says, an almost complete 
collection, and ‘‘ have evidently been care- 
fully drawn from actual specimens, but not 
by a musician, for whilst the general outlines 
are well done—wonderfully well done if we 
consider the limitations of the material—the 
details are often wrong. For instance, the 
finger-holes of the wind instruments are 


usually wrongly placed, and the hands are 
frequently impossible.” The careful and 
close descriptions, together with the fine 


series of photographs, 
really valuable 
subject. 


make this paper a 
record for reference in this 


UR readers may like to have their atten- 
tion drawn to Mr. W. M. Crooks’s charm- 
ing essay—in the November Contemporary 
Review—on ‘ Bird Life in London.’ Perhaps 
not all of us realised that the familiar Lon- 
don wood-pigeon came to us only in 1883— 
progeny of a pair that nested that year in 
Buckingham Palace Gardens. The moor- 
hens (Hudson is quoted for this) came about 
1881. The gulls were, apparently, first 


noticed in London parks in the winter 1894-5. 
Among a 


number of delightful facts Mr. | 


N OTES AND slanaaail 


on the musical in- , 


| his good Fortune 
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Crooks tells that a peculiarity of London 
bird-life, compared with that of any great 
town in Europe, is the number of large binds 
one may see on the wing: pelicans, swans, 
cormorant, heron, various geese, mallards 
and several others. While some birds (mag- 
pie and jay, for example) of Hudson’s day 
have disappeared, it would seem that the 
feathered population of London is increasing 
in variety. We were glad to learn that the 
brown owl is holding its own, though it is 
heard rather than seen. It has been heard, 
apparently, in the spe. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal, Novem- 


ber 6, 1731. 


Saturday, 





Bath, Oct. 31. This Morning between 10 
and 11 o’Clock, a Duel was fought with 
Piftols in Harrifon’s Walks, betweea Mr, 


Bazil Prife of the City of Briftol, Merchant, 
fecond Son of William Prife Efq. ; formerly 
Knight of the Shire for the County of Here- 
ford, and in the latter End of Queen Anne’s 
Reign, Comiffioner of the Excife, and one 
Mr. Charles Jones, late a Fellow of New 
College in Oxford who about five years fince 
quitted his Fellowfhip, and came down here 
with 2001. and foon upwards of 40001. but, 
not continuing, was re- 
duced to the Stage. The Quarrel happened 
on the following Occafion, viz. The Night 
before Mr. Prife and the faid Jones were at 
a Billiard Table, and agreed to play a Game 
for Half a Crown, which Mr. Prife won, 
and demanded his Money; but Jones faid 
he would owe him Half a Crown, whereupon 
Mr, Prife, growing angry at his prefuming 
to play having no Money in his Pocket, 
kicked him down Stairs. Jones, not taking 
his Treatment very civilly, went out of the 
Houfe, and wrote him a Challenge, which 
vas fought as above. Mr. Price [sic] dif- 
charged ‘his Piftol firft, but miffed him, when 
Jones, as ’tis faid, went up to him, and fhot 
him under the right Pap, fo that he never 
{poke afterwards but expired in about ten 
Minutes. Jones made his Efcape immedi- 
ately, and, concealing himfelf that Night 
about Bath, fled for it the next Day, and 
Hue-and-Cries are in Purfuit of him, the 
Coroner’s Inqueft having brought in their 
V erdict Wilful Murder; the Challenge being 
found in Mr, Prife’s Pocket, when dead. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR THOMAS JOHNSON, KT., OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


: me notes raise a minor genealogical 
problem which it would be satisfactory 
to have solved. Sir Thomas Johnson, one of 
the early eighteenth century founders of com- 
mercial Liverpool, appears in the ‘Dictionary | 
of National Biography,’ and further details 
of his career have been given in a paper by 
Miss Platt in the V'ransactions of the His- 
toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshire (vol. 
lii, p. 147). After he had sat in Parliament 
as a member for the borough of Liverpool for 
eight successive Parliaments (1701-1722) a 
new writ was issued in January 1722/3 on 
his appointment, it is said, as Collector of 
Customs on the Rappahannock River in Vir- 
ginia. Johnson, who had been knighted in 
1708, more or less disappeared from the re- 
cords of Liverpool in 1723, and it is not 
known where he died or was buried, 

Thomas Heywood, in the introduction to 
‘The Norris Papers’ (Chetham Society, 
1846), suggested that Johnson ‘‘ lies probably | 
in some obscure corner of Virginia,’’ but the 
following year, in some notes on Johnson 
given in the appendix to ‘ The Moore Rental ’ 
(Chetham Society, 1847) after stating that 
in 1722 Johnson accepted a Custom House 
officer’s post in America, Heywood says that 
he ‘died (the Historical. Register states, in 
Jamaica), previously to May, 1729, for on the 
seventh of that month Litherland is elected 
councilman [of Liverpool] vice Sir Thomas 
Johnson deceased.’’ 

The ‘D, N. B.,’ giving Heywood’s ‘ Moore 
Rental’ as one of its authorities, states that 
Johnson retired to Virginia in 1723 and died | 
in Jamaica in 1729. 

Messrs, W. D. Pink and A, A. Beavan, 
in their ‘ Parliamentary Representation of 
Lancashire’ (1889), after mentioning John- 
son’s appointment as Collector of Customs on 
the Rappahannock. River, Virginia, say, 
“where he died 28 December, 1728”; and 
Bean, ‘Parliamentary Representation of Six 
Northern Counties of England’ (1890), re- 
peats the statement that Johnson died in Vir- 
ginia, 

Some of the information in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
was supplied by a descendant of Johnson (in 
the female line), and in this family the tradi- | 
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tion persists that he died in Jamaica. In 
1929 { obtained a semi-official search in all 
the Jamaican registers. No entry of any 
death or burial under the name ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Johnson ’’ was found, and the only entries of 
the burial of a person of the name of Thomas 
Johnson at any date within two years before 
and after 28 Dec., 1728, were the following, 
in the Register of Kingston, vol. i.: 

p. 63. ‘The bodv of a vnerson named 
Thomas Johnson was buried on 5 January 
1729.” 

p. 65. ‘‘ The body of a person named 
Thomas Johnson was buried in the church- 
yard, 5 May, 1730.” 

As the date of the first burial almost cer- 
tainly represents 5 Jan., 1730, modern 
style, and no title is given, it seems unlikely 
to refer to Sir Thomas Johnson. If the date 
is really 1729, it might be that of his burial, 
without a title, though it seems unlikely that 
twelve days would elapse between death and 
burial in Jamaica. The second entry seems 
out of the question. 

I had not in 1929 referred to the ‘ His- 
torical Register,’ Heywood’s authority for the 
death in Jamaica. The entrv is in the 
‘Chronological Diary,’ p. 5, at the end of 
vol. xiv of the ‘ Register,’ for 1729:— 

“* Dec. 28, 1728. Dy’d Sir Thomas John- 
son, Kt., sometime Collector of the Customs 
in Virginia and Member of Parliament for 
the Town of Liverpool in Lancashire.’’ 

The death is also reported in ‘ The Politi- 
cal State of Great Britain,’ vol. xxxvi., p. 
601:—‘‘ On Saturday the 28th [Dec., 1728] 
died Sir Thomas Johnson, Knt., formerly 
Member of Parliament for Liverpool.’ 

It will be seen that, contrary to Heywood’s 


| statement, the ‘ Historical Register’ does not 


mention Jamaica, or indeed any 
death at all. 

I should like to discover Pink and Beavan’s 
authority for saying Johnson died in Vir- 
ginia, and to know, perhaps through the kind 
offices of some member of the Virginia His- 
torical Society of Richmond, Va., whether 
any record exists there of the death or burial. 

I should, perhaps, add that in 1732 admin- 
istration to Johnson’s estate was granted at 
Chester, but the documents do not give even 
the date of his death. It has been suggested 
to me that if he had died abroad the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury would have dealt 


place of 


| with his property, and therefore he probably 


did not. But I do not know if this would 
have happened if he only left property at 
Liverpool, within the diocese of Chester, 
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and none abroad. 

Miss Platt states that Johnson’s name is 
entered as present at Council Meetings at 
Liverpool until 18 Oct., 1728, when it appears 
for the last time, ‘‘mort’’ being written 
against it in the margin. While these lists 
of councillors may not mean they were 
actually present, this certainly suggests 
Johnson did not die abroad. No record of 
his burial has been found at Liverpool. 

R. STEWART-BRown. 


LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 1700-1750 


(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 130, 150, 185, 
203, 219, 255, 275, 291, and 93 169, 240, 313). 
SUPPLEMENTARY Notes. V. 

Kester, Samuet. To complete his record it 
may be added that from 1674 to 1680 he was 
at the Unicorn in Fleet Street. In 1680 he 
moved to the Turk’s Head (or, Great Turk’s 
Head) in Fleet Street over against Fetter 
Lane and according to his entries in Arber’s 
‘ Term Catalogues ’ he was still there in 1709. 
Plomer says that he remained in business 
up till 1715. There is a trade-card of his, in 
the Bagford Bills, issued from the Turk’s 
Head with an engraved date 1695. 

Kerritpy, Waiter. Throughout 
‘Term Catalogues ’ 
and not Kettleby. These entries enable us to 
give precise dates to his various addresses. 


Arber’s 


(1) Bishop’s Head in Duck Lane,1669 and -70. | 


(2) Bishop’s Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1671-1706. (3) King’s Head in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1711. At the second address he 


was succeeded by Robert Knaplock who was | 


here 1707-37. The stock of Walter Kettilby | 
deceased was sold by an auction 14 March, | 
1718 

Kinc, CHARLES. There appears to be some 


slight confusion 


given as (i) in Westminster Hall in 1707 
and (ii) “By 1719 he had moved to the 
Judge’s Head in Westminster.’’ According 


to Arber (op. cit.) Charles King was at the 
Judge’s Head in Westminster Hall in 1707, 
and from the 
imprints it seems pretty clear that Plomer 
was quite correct in placing him there during | 
the whole of the period from 1707 to 1725. 
In the year 1716 he published ‘ Neck or 
Nothing: A Consolatory Letter from Mr. 


D-nt-n to Mr, C-rll Upon his being Tost in a 
Blanket.’ 
Kine, J. 
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Lakes in St. Paul’s ¢ re by 1700. 


Kine, Joun. We can ‘add two booksellers 
of this name. (1) at the Globe in the Poultry 
who published four copy-books for writing. 
masters about 1709 and is also found adver. 
tising in the Daily Courant of this year, 
Hilton Price gives him here from 1694 to 
1732. His trade-card is in the Bagford Col- 
lection. And (2) John King, whose address 
is given as in the Middle Temple, and who 
published a collection of Political Songs in 
1716. 

KNAPLOCK, Rosert. He was at the 
Bishop’s Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard from 
1707-1737, where he followed Kettilby, who 
had moved from there in 1706. Timperley 
says that a Richard Knaplock died on Jan. 
1, 1737, but this may be a mistake for Robert 
Knaplock whose stock was sold by auction 9 
Dec., 1740. 

Kwnapton, James. He is found at the 
Queen’s Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 
1687, but he moved to the Crown in the 
Churchyard in 1690. Plomer gives the date 
of his death as 1738, but this is probably an 
error. Timperley states that he died in 
1736 and Dr. Woop concurs. His name ap- 
pears on imprints in 1729 and 1731 in con- 
junction with his brother John, and in 1734 
we find that the youngest brother has joined 
the partnership, and the names of James, 
John and Paul occur. 

Knapron, Joun and Pav. Their names 
appear in imprints before their _ brother 
James’s death in 1736 as stated above. The 
house to which the business was moved from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard was the Crown in 
Ludgate Street. Hilton Price says that 
James, John and Paul moved to Ludgate 
Street in 1732. Part of the stock of John 
Knapton was sold by auction 25 Sept., 1755. 

Knotts, Jonn. His name may be added 
from one single imprint on John Bancks’ 
‘The Weaver’s Miscellany ’ 1730. His ad- 


dress was the Queen’s Arms, Dorset Square, 


| Spittlefields. Nothing else seems to be known 
of him. 
LARKIN, GEORGE (Senior). We may add 


evidence which I have of his | 


| Hand Alley, 


his addresses which are supplied by Plomer 
as, (1) Two Swans, without Bishopsgate ; (2) 
King’s Head in Wood Street; (3) Lower End 
of Broad Street, next to London Wall; (4) 
| Coach and Horses without Bishopsgate; (5) 
Bishopsgate Street. These cover 


| the years 1666- 1706, but it seems doubtful 


| whether they are given in 


their correct 
order for Timperley gives Larkin at No. (1) 


He had already moved to the | address in 1687 and Arber’s ‘ Term Cata- 
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address in 1683. 

LAWRENCE, JOHN. 
sold by auction 10 Dec., 1730, but apparently 
he was still alive at that date, at all events 
he is not described as ‘‘ deceased ”’ 
sale catalogue. 

Laucuam, M. We can add this bookseller 
to the list though I have only one imprint 
recorded of his. His address in 1747 was at 
the Bible in Green Street, Theobalds Row 
(sic) near Bedford Row, Holborn. 

LeakE, JAMES. This is another name to 
be added. In 1719 he was in partnership 
with Joseph Hazard (q.v.) at the Bible in 
Stationers Court, near Ludgate. In that 
year they were advertising the sale of Bibles 
and other religious works in the London 
Journal. 

LeicH, THomas. Before joining Daniel 
Midwinter at the Rose and Crown, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, he was in business by himself 
at the Peacock, against St. Dunstan’s in 
1698. By 1700 he had gone into partnership 
with Midwinter. 

LENTHALL, JOHN. The full addyess of his 
shop, where he was trading in 1709 and in 
1712, was the Talbot, next the Mitre Tavern, 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 
In 1728 and 1729 he was advertising in the 
Daily Post from the Talbot and Buck, near 
St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 

Lintot, Bernarp. One of his addresses 
has been omitted. This is supplied by 
Plomer—after leaving the Cross Keys in St. 
Martin’s Lane he moved to the Post Office 
in the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet Street. 
He was there 1701-4. 

LirtteTon, Epwarp. This additional 
name appears in W. G. B. Page’s list of 
‘ Booksellers’ Signs of Fleet Street ’ and also 
in ‘'N. & Q.’ 6 S. ii, 141. He was at the 
Mitre, against St, Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street in 1737. 

Luoyp, Witt1am. Bookseller of Chancery 
Lane. (‘ N. & Q.’ 6S. ii, 141). 

Loyeman, THomas. The account of this 
famous firm might well be supplemented. AI 
mention has been omitted of their sign which 
has been so long connected with Paternoster 
Row. William Taylor (the original publish- 
ers of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’) whose business 
Longman purchased in 1724, occupied two 
shops in Paternoster Row with the respective 
signs of the Ship and the Black Swan. 
1725 Longman was joined in partnership by 


they used the sign of the Ship; but in later 
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contain an entry of his at No. (2) year the two emblems were joined and the 


His stock in trade was | 


in the | 


Tn | 


his father-in-law, John Osborn, and at first | 
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sign became the Ship and Black Swan. 
Plomer—on the authority of Nichols—states 
that he was Master of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in 1735; and that he died in 1739. Both 
of these statements are incorrect. Osborn 
died in 1734 (Gentleman‘s Magazine, 1734, 
p. 164). After Osborn’s death Longman’s 
name is principally associated with that of 
S. Buckley but in the years 1745 and 1747 a 
number of publications were issued from the 
Ship in Paternoster Row with the imprint of 
T. Longman and T. Shewell (or Sewell). 
Thomas Longman I died 18 June, 1755, and 
he left the bulk of his stock divided between 
his widow Mary and his nephew Thomas. 
The remainder was sold by auction on 8 April, 
1756. The nephew Thomas had been taken 
into partnership in 1753 and the imprint of 
T, and T. Longman appeared on _ Locke’s 
‘Essay Concerning Human Understanding,’ 
(1753) and also on Johnson’s Dictionary 
(1755). For a few years after the death of 
T. Longman I, we find the imprints of M. 
and T, Longman. Mary Longman died 16 
Jan., 1762; and Thomas Longman II died in 
February, 1797. He was succeeded by his 
son Thomas Norton Longman. For further 
details of the firm see the Critic, March and 
April, 1860; ‘ D. N. B.’ and the ‘ House of 
Longman,’ privately published in 1925. 

LOWNDES, SAMUEL. ‘Two entries of his im- 
prints in Arber’s ‘ Term Catalogues,’ during 
the year 1700 justify us in adding the name 
of this bookseller. His address is given as 
‘Over against Exeter Exchange by the 
Savoy Gates in the Strand.’’ Plomer refers 
to him as one of the leading publishers of 
the period. 

LoysEeav, Jacos. This additional name is 
found in the advertisements of the London 
Evening Post in October and December, 1747, 
where he describes himself as a ‘‘ bookseller, 


stationer and binder at the Bible, on the 
Pavement in St. Clement’s Churchyard ” 
(Strand). He seems to have been a_book- 


seller only and not a publisher. 
AmBROSE HEAL. 


BELL CHRONOGRAMS. 


T was not an uncommon practice in olden 
times for bells to bear inscriptions record- 
ing the circumstances under which they were 
provided and, chronogrammatically, the date. 
The following are some instances of these Bell 
Chronograms which have been collected and 
recorded, 
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1. At Clifton-on-Teme, Worcestershire, to | 
indicate the re-casting of the great bell in 
1668, probably inscribed on the bell itself : 

HENRICVs JEFFREYES KENELMo DeVoVITt. 

Here the numeral letters (V and U, and I | 
and J being interchangeable in chronograms) 
produce 1668. Saint Kenelm, king and 
martyr (in the Calendar 17 July), was 
King of Mercia, was murdered, and secretly 
buried in a wood in the year 800, at Clent, in 
Worcestershire; many churches were dedi- 
cated to him. The Jeffreys family had pos- 
sessions at Clifton in 1668. This is the only 
English bell chronogram recorded by Hilton, 
the great authority on this subject; but an- 
other has come to the writer’s notice, viz. : 

2. At the church of Hinton-on-the-Green, 
near Evesham, which originally had a peal 
of five bells, to which three were added this 
year, each of the five old bells bears the fol- 
lowing chronogram: 

Me ReENOVAVItT GVCLarK IVssVBVs 

DaVI VVarreEnI Er pro VorIs = 1705. 

There may be many other unrecorded Brit- 
ish Bell Chronograms, and it! is hoped that 
these notes may lead to their being brought 
to light, 

3. In the Parish Church of Worscheim, in 
the Diocese of Augsburg, on one of the bells: 

sIt Deo LaVs er cLorIa sVa IN CYM- 
BALIS BENE SONANTIBVs = 1772. 

FVsa FVI sVB D. CaroLo 
PLEBANO AVIATE — 1772. 

[Note.—In Continental chronograms the Y 
stands fot II = 2.] 

4. On a bell in the Parish 
Schefstall. in the same Diocese : 

saAaNCTVs ALEXANDER PAPA ET 
PATRONVS NOSTER SERVET NOS 
= 1679. 

Apparently the Diocese of Augsburg was 
keen on bell chronograms in the eighteenth 
century, for the following five instances are 
to be found in that Diocese: 

5. Renhartshofen Parish Church, on two 
bells : 

First: Et verbum caro factum est I.N.R.I. 

ANDREAS BRAVN PAROCHVS RENNERTZHO 
VII reCror teMpeLI = 1768. 

Second: A fulgure et tempestate libera nos | 
Domine Jesu- Christe, 

HASCE nos OMnes IosepHVs 
EXISTERE FECIT — 1768. | 
6. At Stettberg Parish Church, on a bell 
there, is a representation of the Crucifixion, | 
with Latin and German inscriptions, which 
read: ‘‘ And the Word was made flesh. 
Through the heat of the fire am I come.— 


HEMERLE 


Church of 


MartYrR 
In PIETATE 


ARNOLDT 
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F, A. Weingarten in Lauingen, by God’s 
help, cast me.’’ 
The two actual chronograms on this bell 
are: 
MatTER 
1774. 
and: 
CaroLVs pHILIvrVs L.s.A. 
InNVs STEPPERGAE = 1774. 
On the second bell, a 
Saints Michael and 
scribed : 


s.s. 


Del aVXILIare preCCartorIpys 


SERVI DoM.- 


representation of 
Francis Xavier, in- 


MICuarL er XAaVeERIVS ‘DeseLLa- 
TORES InFERNI = 1774. 
followed by a plain script Latin inscription 
reading: ‘‘ From lightning and tempa3st, 0 
Lord Jesu Christ, deliver us.’’ 

And the further chronogram : 

ANTONI Vs VVIrtH PAROCHVS ET DIRectToR 
TEMpLI = 1774. 

On the third bell, a representation of St. 
Anthony inscribed : 

s. ANTONI paDVane A CVNCTIs ‘MaLIs 
ERI pr seRVoOs tTVos = 1774. 


and: 
ANTONIVs VVEINGARTEN De LaVINGEN 
nos OMnes ConreCIt = 1774. 


On the tower of this church is a Latin 
chronogram inscription producing 1765, and 
reading: ‘‘ Saint Stephen, pray for us, and 
mayest thou be to us a strong tower of pro- 
tection in Rudelsheim.”’ 

7. On one of the bells in the Bride-tower 
of Ubersfeld Parish Church is the following: 


s. Marla ConsoLatrIX GLorIa Vsers- 
FEL DAE 1768. 

8. At the Church of St. Vitus, in the 
parish of Altheim and Schreizheim, which 


bears, over the door, a Latin chronogram 
indicating its re-building in 1753, ‘‘ Sacred to 
the youthful martyr,”’ there is on the middle 
bell : 


sVp GLorIoso recGIMIne recIs_ nostril 
LVDoVICI plIIq@Ve antiIstIvIs_ nostrl 
PETRI RICHARZII = 1837. 


9. At Dinkelshiibel Parish Church, on the 
tolling-bell : 

PRO BEATA AGONIA LEGAVI IOANNES FRAN- 
CIsCVs BozENHARDT PAROCHVs AC DreCanVs 
LoCI = 1725. 

10. A French author relates that the fol- 
lowing is on the bell of the ‘‘ Clock Tower of 


| the Tuileries,’’ giving the date of its manu- 


facture : 

CuHarLes RoI VoLt en Ce CLoCuer Certs 
NoBLe CLoCue a CroCHer FAITTE POVR 
SONNER CHACVNE HEVR = 1372. 

11. The Society for the Preservation of 
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Ancient Monuments in the Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg records, in 1865, the following inscrip- 
tion on a bell—though its whereabouts is not 
disclosed : 

popVLVs pAROCHIANVs PRopRIO sVO AERE 
Mp REFVNDI CVraVIt = 1789. 

Bohemian bell founders were much addicted 
to bell chronograms, as will appear from the 
following : 

12. Johann Bok, a celebrated bell-founder 
at Kaurzim put up a fine bell in the church 
tower thus inscribed : 

nonorRI Del VenerationI 
perk] Er PAVLI In soLarla 
neFVSA SVB = 1736. 

Clemente XI. pontifice maximo, Carolo VI. 
tom. Imp., ete. 

anno QVo LeopoLDIna CoMItI EX sTERN- 
BERG ABLIt VIENNA = 1726. 

It is to be surmised that Johann Bok was a 
better bell-founder that a chronogram-maker, 
for the first part of his chronogram has to 
break off at ‘‘sub,’’ or he would have been 
overstocked with numeral letters for the 
required date, whereas a perfect chronogram 
should be complete in itself and leave nothing 
over, 

The ‘‘ pious king ’’ for whose ‘‘ solace ’’ it 
was re-cast may possibly have found the orig- 
inal tone not to his liking, but, obviously, bell- 
founders cannot go into details, and the solu- 
tion of this cryptic expression must be left 
to the imagination. The latter part of the 
chronogram produces 1726, and may possibly 
refer to the date of its original casting. 

13. Johann Jacob Krumpfer, bell-founder 
of Breslau, seems to have had the soul of a 
poet, for, on a bell in the Johanneskirche, he 
inscribed these very nice lines: 

soLVe Dro Grates QVorles 
LeVatVr = 1721. 

Mens pVLsV CorDIs_ sr 
LeVer = 1721. 

14. Johann Makal, bell-founder of Rak- 
nezan, had original ideas, if one may judge 
from the inscription on the bell which he put 
up in the church there in the place of one 
destroyed by fire in 1589, in the reign of 
Rudolph IT, 

The first part of this inscription, which 
precedes the actual chronogram, reads: 

“The Bell concerning itself. 

Whilst the Poles are making a new treaty | 
with the Czechs, I also am making a new fame 
for the Bell.” The year is: | 

Casare rVDoLPHo CzeCuIo 
POLONO : 


sanCTtor VM 
PII recls 


“sé 


CaMPANA 


SVPER ASTRA 


IVRANTE | 
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EXEO PRO PVBLICA DenVo FVSA_ sTIPE 
— 1589. 

Aliter. 

ANNVs aAGIt FVRIENS FER 
LIVM = 1589. 

15. Friedrich Michael, a celebrated bell- 
founder of Prague, who put up a fine bell at 
the church of St. Kastatus in 1689, inscribed 
the following curious chronogram on his 
handiwork : 

PROFER QVINQVE QVATER, NEC Non SEMEL 
Vna NoTeTVR IVNII et Est ANNI tRIstIs 
AB IaenE Dies = 1689. 

16. Heinrich Genomatsky, a bell-founder 
of Schlan, in Bohemia, put up a bell there 
thus chronogrammatically dated :— 


DeVs aVXI- 


pensILIs ILLo anno troLLepar IN AERA 
MoLes 

QVo pestis patrIIs CessIt aCerpa FOCIs. 
= 1614. 

These inscriptions are sometimes am- 
biguous The very exigencies of chrono- 
making limit very seriously the composi- 
tion, and, often, the sense is far from 


clear and the Latin used is archaic and only 
to be found in such dictionaries as Cooper’s 
‘ Thesaurus Linguae Latinae ’ of 1587, a copy 
of which the writer possesses, 

Judging from the immense collection of 
chronograms of various kinds made by Hilton 
(close on 10,000), the art must have been very 
popular in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. That it involved remarkable energy 
and ingenuity is obvious to anyone who may 
try to construct a perfect chronogram for 
himself, and that it was practised by men 
of classical learning and high academical 
position may have been due to the fact that 
it received much Court patronage and, prob- 
ably, reward. 

The fact that Addison in the Spectator of 
9 May, 1711, speaks slightingly of it is prob- 
ably due to a feeling of impatience at the 
amount of time used and ingenuity expended 
on what he himself regarded as an unprofit- 
able and useless occupation. 

One wonders what he would have had to say 
to the dissipation of mental energy involved 
in the solution of crossword puzzles ! 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


NGLISH WITCHCRAFT.—The  follow- 
ing paragraph from the True Protest- 

ant Mercury, 12-16 August, 1682, is not with- 
out interest in connection with the history 


| of later English witchcraft. 


This day a woman at Reading was seized and 
accused by 22 Witnesses, for bewitching of 
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Cattle, and many other odd stories, for whieh | 
being brought before a Justice of Peace, 
committed to the Goal [sic] of the Place, for 
the same to be proceeded upon it. 

MontTaGuE SUMMERS. 


(jo 'QCIGRUES.—Kingsley in ‘ The Water- 

Babies,’ aes vi, writes:— ‘‘ That is 
one of the seven things which I am forbidden 
to tell, till the coming of the Cocqcigrues.”’ 
These strange birds go back to Rabelais, 1, 
49, but the word finds no recognition in the 
‘O. E. D.’ except under the heading ‘ Cock- 
licrane,’ where Urquhart’s translation is 
quoted. Pichrocole was told by an old witch 
that his kingdom would be restored to him 
‘*& la venue des Cocquecigrues.’’ This Urqu- 
hart expanded into ‘‘ at the coming of the 
Cocklicanes, which she called Coquecigrues.’’ 
The variants in spelling are given as I find 
them. 

Perhaps Rabelais’s fantastic bird was sug- 
gested by Lucian, ‘ Vera Historia,’ i, 13, who 
includes among the forces ranged for the 
fight between the kings of the sun and moon 
50,000 ‘‘horse-cranes. 

The phrase means ‘‘ never,”’ like 
Grecas Kalendas ’’ which was used by 
tus, Suetonius, Divus Augustus, 87. 

Was: 


* HA! ALL: AN.”’ I was much interested in 

‘Allen-a-dale’s ’’ note in the Hexham 
Courant for Sept. 3, 1931, regarding the word 

“‘hallan,’’? common in Cumberland, North- 
umberland, and, as he points out, used by 
Burns in ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 
** Allen-a-dale’’ says ‘‘ If anyone in 
dale were asked to tell what a hallan is he 
would say ‘A partition wall, usually of 
lighter construction than the outside wall, 
and commonly of plaster or lath.’’’ This is 
in complete 
land Glossary’ description : 

Hallan (General, not South West)—The 
division between two horse or cow stalls. In 
the north the partition within the entrance of 
an old-fashioned farmhouse frequently made of 
wicker-work plastered with clay. As a place- 
name Hallin Fell on U llswater. 

“Loft beurds they brack an’ theer he stack 

A stridlin’ cock’d o’ th’ Hallan.’’ 
—Lonsdale. 


Words’ 
word as 


a) 


the ‘* Ad 
Augus- 


Brockett, in ‘ North 
(mainly Northumbrian) 
** Hallen ”’ or ‘‘ Hollin,’’ 

The corner at the entry 
means of the heck door— 


between the door and the fireplace. 
hehlen, to conceal. 


Country 
gives the 
and says: 


German : 


was | 
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Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary ’ includes 
the word as belonging to the north and thus 





| defines it: 


Allen- | 


accord with Prevost’s ‘ Cumber- | 


into the house by | 
the partition or screen | 


The passage between an outer and inner 
door; as well as the partition between the pas. 
sage and the room. Hallan-shaker: an impn- 
dent beggar. 

J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 


)PITAPHS AT KIRKEE,. — The following 
are from the Old Military Cemetery near 
Holkar’s Bridge, at Kirkee, in the Bombay 

Presidency :— 

1. Erne, Brancne the dearly beloved 
daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Wormato, 
born 29th September 1860, died 15th 
December 1861. 

Sacred to the memory of Mariipa Brr- 

ROWES who departed this life November 

V, MDCCCXXxIX, aged XXXII years, 

3. Sacred to the memory of ELEANor 
Mrape fourth daughter of Lieutt. Col. 
and CAROLINE FEnpDALL died June 12th 
aged 12 months, 1833... 

4. Sacred to the memory of Harrier Jane 
daughter of Lieutt. Coll. and, Caroline 
FrenDALL died May 4th 1837 aged 3 years 


ine) 


5. Sacred to the memory of Loursa Fev- 
DALL daughter of Lieutt. Coll. and Caro- 
line FENDALL, died at Kirkee on the 29th 
of May 1838 aged 12 months... 

6. Sacred to the memory of Marran Etiza 

infant daughter of Lieut. and Marian 

Warbe died 1st July 1835. 

MpitH Viota infant daughter of Capt. 

sertram and Maria Jane Oate, Died 

April 22nd 1837... 

8. Major G. S. Moore IVth 
goons departed this life 2nd Oct. 
aged 42 years. 

9. Sacred to the memory of Amy CATHERINE 
infant daughter of Lieut. EK. Hatpane 


Light Dra- 
1834 


H.M.’s 14th L, Dragoons, died 21st May 
1858. 
10. Lieutenant E. Exiis IVth Light Dra- 


goons departed this life 8th February 
1834 aged 30 years, 
11. In memory of Jonn Turney born 14th 
July 1855 died 15th August 1856, and 
Cuartes Myrrs born 14th July 1855 
died 1st September 1856, the twin child- 
ren of Captain John Turnley Barr 7th 
N.I. and Jane Anna his wife. 
In memory of Captain Henry Heyman 
H.M.’s 4th Light Dragoons who de- 
parted this life 4th August 1841 aged 53 
years. 
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13. Sacred to the memory of Emity Mary | 
the beloved wife of F. Lopwick Esqre. | 
Surgeon Bombay Army, died at Poona | 
deeply regretted on the 14th November 
1856, aged 29 years . 4 

14. In memory of ANN THomson who died 
at this station on the 14th May 1828 
aged 28 years and 9 months. Beside 
are deposited the remains of her son | 
CHarLes JAMES Fox THomson who also 
died at this place on the 20th January 
1829 aged 10 years and 5 months . 
erected by the husband and father . 

15. Here lies the remains of Surgeon WIL- 
LIAM THOMSON, M.D., who departed this 
life on the 16th day of October 1830 aged 
43 years. 

16. Sacred to the memory of JoHN KERNS 
who departed this life on the 10th day 
of July 1832 aged 29 years late in the 
service of the Right Hon’ble the Earl of 
Clare. 

17. In memory of ArtHuR Carey Captain 
Royal Horse Antillery. sorn January 
8th 1836, died July 30th 1868. 

18. Henry WINGFIELD Burnett Lieut. R.A. 
born 14th October 1846 died of cholera 
at Loonee Novr. 17th 1870. 

19. In memory of Sussex VANE STEPHENSON 
Lieut, Col. Scots Fusilier Guards, Born 
9th November 1832 Married 10th Oct. 
1870 Died of cholera 28th June 1872 


20. Sacred to the memory of Donatp Mac- 
DONELL Captain and Adjutant of the 
2nd Regiment Bombay Grenadiers and 
second son of Lieutenant Colonel D. 
Macdonell of Morar House Inverness- 


shire, Seotland who died on the 11th 
June 1861 aged 33 years te 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
YELLOE: INSCRIPTION ON TOMB- 


STONE.—A stone on the north side of 
the churchyard of Kelloe, Co. Durham—the 
Register of which church contains the bap- 
tismal entry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
—has an inscription which is fast becoming 
obliterated and may be thought worthy of 
being permanently recorded. It reads: 

“Sacred to the memory of Dantet Powett, 
Equestrian, who departed this life May 25th 
1851, in the 19th year of his age. This stone 
is erected by his brothers as the last tribute 
of their affection.’’ 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THOMAS STANLEY, 1625-1678. [I am 


preparing a new edition of the poems 


| and translations of Thomas Stanley (1625- 


1678), and I should be grateful for any facts 
your readers may know about his life. Also, 
one of his manuscripts called ‘“‘ A Register 
of Friends,’’ which in 1698 was in the col- 
lection of Doctor Francis Bernard, has ap- 
parently disappeared; I can find no record 
of it in the catalogue of Doctor Bernard’s 
sale in 1699. If any one can cast any light 
on its fate, it would be most helpful. 


M. C, FLower. 
| OBIN HOOD BALLADS. — I should be 
very grateful for information as to bal- 
lads, ete., about Robin Hood, of any date, 
besides those contained in Ritson’s collection. 
Isolated ballads would be particularly wel- 
come. My object is republication. 
WaLpo SABINE. 
1, Swan Road, Harrogate. 


HEARNE’S ‘VINDICATION.’ — Is_ it 

known who was the anonymous editor 
and publisher as well as preface-writer of 
‘“ Mr. Hearne’s Vindication of the Oath of 
Allegiance,’’ 1731, or have any suggestions 
ever been made as to his identity ? 

Is Thos, Hearne known to have ever re- 
pudiated the authorship of the tract? If so, 
what evidence is there of this? Neither his 
Journal nor the ‘ Biographia Britannica ’ 
dispute the tract’s genuineness notwithstand- 
ing that Hearne avowed himself a violent non- 
juror and lost his appointment at the Bod- 
leian through it. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD’S RELIGION.— 
Lord Robert Montagu (1825-1902) in 
one of his books, I think, ‘ Recent Events and 
a Clue to their Solution’ (1886), asserts that 
Beaconsfield had died a Papist. Lord 
Robert, ought, one would think, to have 
known, for he had himself been received into 
the Romish Church in 1870, and remained a 
Papist until he was re-admitted into the 
English Church in 1882. 
When Lord Beaconsfield was on his death- 
bed, his friend, and late Lord Chancellor, 
Karl Cairns, had suggested that he should see 
‘anon Fleming, but nothing came, I believe, 
of the kindly suggestion. In ‘Fifty 
Years of Flect Street,’ by Sir John Robinson 
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‘* According to an influential member of the 
Jewish community, Lord Beaconsfield, on 
his death-bed, sent for a Rabbi, and made 
a declaration of faith in the Jewish form.”’ 
Sir William Fraser (1826-1898) in his 
‘Disraeli and his Day’ (1891, pp. 189 et 
seq. writes:—‘‘ I have been frequently asked 
if I could form any idea of what Disraeli’s 
religious convictions were. I have always 
answered and I say now that I never heard 
him give the slightest hint by which any idea 
could be formed on this subject. The pro 
fessed Creed of Disraeli was that of a ‘ com- 
plete Jew,’ that is to say, he believed in 
‘Him that had come’ and did not ‘ look for 
another.’ To use his own words, he ‘ be- 
lieved in Calvary, as well as in Sinai.’ ”’ 
FrEeDK. C. WHITE. 


OGARTH ENGRAVING.—In which edi- 
tion of Hogarth’s works does the engrav- 

ing ‘ Hogarth Club at Bedford Street 
Tavern ’ (sub-title ‘ A Member of Hogarth’s 
Club at the Bedford Arms Tavern’) appear? 
The information will be gratefully received. 


W. Dik. 


‘* MOXING.’’—Have any of your book-col- 
lecting readers discovered a remedy for 
‘‘foxing ’’? Can its progress be stayed when 
it has appeared in a book ? 
Ss. 
‘HE PASTON LETTERS.—Gairdner in the 
introduction to his edition of the Paston 
Letters, states that the originals of the let- 
ters used by Sir John Fenn were given by 
him to George III, after which all trace of 
them was lost. Are not these the letters which 
came up for sale in April last ? Gairdner said 
that search for them had proved fruitless. 
When and where were they discovered? Have 
they yet been collated with Fenn’s versions ? 
Into whose possession have the letters 
passed ? 
R. 


HE LETTER W IN FRENCH.—Can any | 


of your readers tell me when the letter | 


W was first used in the French language? 
I have always understood that the modern 
way of spelling the name Stewart as Stuart, 
was introduced from France, as the letter 
w was not used there. 

DoneEGAL. 


ANDERSON FAMILIES.—I_ would 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(1904), chapt. vi, p. 70, is the following :— | 


| APPLEBEE’S ORIGINAL 
ap- 


NOVEMBER 7, 198}, 


ing the ancestry and descendants of the fol. 
lowing persons :— 

(1) Andrew Anderson. He was a printer 
at Edinburgh, and in the reign of Charles 
II, he obtained a patent for printing every- 
thing in Scotland for forty-one years, 
Whom did he marry and what issue had he? 

(2) William Anderson. He was a farmer 
in Upper Liberton, and a burgess and guild- 
brother of Edinburgh. He had a. s0n, 
James Anderson, supervisor of excise, Oban, 
who, by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Williams the well-known author of the 
‘ Mineral Kingdom,’ was the father of John 
Anderson (born at Gilmerton House, Mid- 
Lothian, 6 June, 1789), the historian of the 
House of Hamilton. I desire particulars of 
the ancestry of William Anderson, and of any 
other sons lhe may have had. Did he possess 


arms ? 
(5) — Anderson, of Whitburch, East Lo- 
thian, He had a son, Robert Anderson, who 


was with Prince Charles at Prestonpans, and 
informed Lord George Murray of a way to 
cross the marsh so that the Prince’s army 
would have the advantage of position. Robert 
Anderson knew the ground well as he had 
frequently shot over it. 

(4) James Anderson. Buried at Currie, 
near Edinburgh, in 1671. He had a son 
William, b. 1611, who married Marion Wal- 
lace, between 1639 and 1650. Who were her 
parents ? 

(5) Dr, Andrew Anderson, M.D., of Long 
Hermiston and Dressalrig (where is Dressal- 
rig?). He was the father of Dr. James 
Anderson, M.D., b. 1737, Physician-General 
at Madras. 

(6) John Anderson, of Dovehill. His 
daughter Marion, married the Rev. Charles 
Moore, the grandfather of Sir John Moore, 
of Corunna. What arms did the Anderson 
family possess? A member of this family 
was Provost of Glasgow. 

(7) The Rev. Arthur Anderson, chaplain 
to William ITI. 

(8) Captain Archibald Anderson of the 
East India Company and father of Bishop 
Anderson (b. in London, in 1814) first bishop 
of Rupertsland, and chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, about 1866. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
“Teresa Villa,” Dumfries. 


WEEKLY 
JOURNAL. — I should like to see 4 


preciate any genealogical details regard-| brief historical account of this periodical. 
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When was it first issued, and when did it 
die? Who were the editor or editors, 
printer and publisher? 
Is there any work dealing with the history 
of these old journals, etc. ? 
ae Mes 
{According to The Times ‘Handlist of 
English and Welsh Newspapers ’” this periodical 
was started in 1718 and came to an end in 1729.] 
OHN FAWCETT, H.E.I.C. — Author of 
‘Account of an Eighteen Months’ Resi- 
dence at the Cape of Good Hope in 1835-6,’ by 
John Fawcett H.E.1.C., Military Service.— 
London (Nisbett), 1836, 8vo, 98 pp. (Printed 
at Capetown and priced at 4s.). ~ Particulars 
of career of author wanted. 
Dey ae 
(HE KING AND HIS PHYSICIAN.—In 
reading Dr. Robert Hutchinson’s admir- 
able Harveian oration on Harvey, Physician 
to Charles I, I noted his view that ‘‘ research 
physicians ’’ are needed for the purpose of 
ascertaining the character or perhaps rather 
the personality of the individual patient 
before prescribing remedies. Can any reader 
tell me whether knowledge or study of this 
kind was actually demanded of any royal phy- 
sician? Are there any recorded facts of his- 
tory bearing on the question ? 
G. HB. 
ISHOPS OF AVILA.—I should be grate- 
ful for a reference to some printed list 
of the Bishops of Avila, in Spain, with bio- 
graphical notes. 
Nemo. 
Wir YW SURNAME.—TI have met a man, 
now resident in Brighton, whose sur- 
name is Window, but I cannot trace this 
vary rare name anywhere else. I should like 
to. know if any of your readers have ever come 
across this name, either in actual life or 
im print. 
J. P. Bacon PHIttires. 


“TINGES.’’—This word is used to denote 

small commissions on retail sales, Is it 
a contraction of ‘‘ contingents ”’ ? 

W. EK. G. 

4 We the ‘N.E.D.’ s.v. ‘Tinge’ sb. 
; 3, Trade. (See quot.) 1850 Chamb. Jrnl. xiv, 
27/1. A trader [draper] who has too much 
window stock upon his hands at the approach 
of spring tinges his winter goods, after which 
they rapidly decrease in amount. The tinge 
18 a cabalistic sign appended to the private 
mark, by which all the shopmen know that a 
premium is attached to the sale of the article 
bearing it.””] 


[We find in 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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‘“WYOLD PIG.’’ — I understand that if a 
client returns a suit of clothes to his 
tailor because it does not fit, it is put into 


stock and denominated ‘‘ cold pig.” Can 
this be explained ? 
W. E. G. 
OODALL FAMILY. — Can any of your 


readers tell me anything of the Goodalls 
of Mitchel Troy, Monmouthshire, who are 
buried in the church there (tablets now re- 
moved) to porch). They are said to be “ by 
tradition’? squires to the Dukes of Beau- 
fort? They were related to the Barretts, 
who are buried in churchyard ? 

Davip WALSH, M.D. 


Ti YE, SURNAME.—In the old churchyard 
of East Ham, on the Essex border of 
London, are several memorials to members of 
a family named Quye. What is the proven- 
ance of this surname ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 

EE MARKES, HANTS.—In the Calendar 

of the Patent Rolls of Edward III, 1358- 
1361, p. 334, is a licence dated Feb. 8, 1360, 
upon payment of 101, to the King by theAbbot 
and Convent of Tycchfeld for the alienation 
to them in mortmain by Peter de Hoo, Chap- 
lain, and Thomas le Warrener of Torshagh, 
of a messuage and lands in (inter alia) Lee 
Markes, with the reversion of a messuage 
and other property for the foundation of 
chantries. 

In the Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 460, 
there is the following entry dated a.p. c. 
1212-17 ‘‘Southamptona — Rogerus Merkes 
tenet Lye per servitium maris_ versus 
Britanniam.”’ 

I gather that Lee Markes and Lye are the 
same place, and that Lee Markes derived its 
name from the above-named Roger Merkes. 

Are any of your readers aware of anything 
which confirms this? Also can anyone say 
what the service of Roger Merkes was and 
whether it was analagous to the services of 
the Barons of the Cinque Ports? Lee Markes 
is now known as Lee-on-the-Solent. 

ArTHuR W. Marks. 

New Zealand. 

‘“MFINT STATE.’? — The phrase “ mint 
state’? often crops up in descriptions 
of books in booksellers’ catalogues. It is 
easy to see what it denotes. Who first 
used it? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Replies. 


SWING RIOTS. 
299). 


N 1829 and the following year there was 

much rioting in England, due, in the manu- 
facturing centres, to the low rate of wages 
paid to the workmen, who put down their 
inadequate remuneration to the greed of their 
employers, There were outbreaks at Bethnal 
Green and Spitalfields among the silk 
weavers, who made sad havoc of the webs in 
the looms and of the material owned by the 
masters that they found in the shops of the 
workmen. From Spitalfields emissaries went 
forth ‘to other places to teach the workmen 


(clxi, 


that their best friend was ‘‘ the destroying 
angel ’’; in consequence an immense amount 
of damage was done and artisans who ob- 


jected to the proceedings of the mob had to 
put up with the process of ‘‘ donkeying,’’ 


that 1s, they were paraded through the 
streets, mounted on an ass, amid showers of 
missiles and cries of derision. The riots 


spread to Otmoor in Oxfordshire. where the 
peasants uprooted the hedges and pulled down 
the fences of a common that had been en- 
closed, and to several other of the southern 
counties, where agricultural machines were 
smashed and barns and haystacks fired. For- 
tunately the authorities—it was an age of 
aristocratic rule—showed no weakness; three 
hooligans were hung at Maidstone, and at 
Winchester fourteen people were convicted of 
— offences, 

Before the destruction of the agricultural 
machinery began, threatening letters, signed 
‘* Captain Swing,’’ were sent as a warning to 
the employers who used them. The same 
nickname was always adopted to show that 
the different documents were the outcome of 
one movement. The riots were serious, but 
were soon forgotten owing to the excitement 
caused by the attempts to bring about a 
reform of Parliament—attempts that were 
crowned with success in 1832 

T. PEeecy 


Between 1830 and 1833 many haystacks and 
barns were fired in the rural districts of Eng- 
land, and the action was attributed to an 
imaginary person named ‘‘ Swing.’”? Many 
persons were caught and punished, The 
probable cause was disputes between the 
farmers and their deluded labourers, 

October, 1830. 


ARMSTRONG. 


Some tumultuous proceedings 


have recently taken, place in the county of Kent, 
arising from the outrageous conduct of agricul. 
tural mobs of the lower classes going about 
ones the threshing machines of the far. 
mers. body of men amounting to upwards 
of 200 in number, lately assembled at the reg. 
pective residences of Sir Henry Oxenden, Sir 
Henry Tucker Montresor, Mr. Kelcey, Mr. "Hol. 
tum and Mr. Sankey, Farmers, and violently 
broke into their barns, where they destroyed 
the threshing machines ‘they found in them res. 
pectively. “At the adjourned meeting of the 
Magistrates and other gentlemen of Kast Kent, 
held on the 12th October at Canter bury, the 
High Sheriff in the chair, it was resolved to 
offer a reward of £500 for the discovery of the 
incendiaries. The Lords ,of the Treasury have 
also offered a reward of £100 for the discovery 
and apprehension of the offenders who set fire 
to and burnt the Barns and Cornstacks belong. 
ing to the Rev. Mr. Ralph Price, of Lyminge, 
on the night of the 5th of October. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

In the early thirties of last century threat- 
ening notes in the name of “ Captain Swing” 
were sent to farmers who used threshing- 
machines. This was a form of the ‘ “down 
with machinery ”’ cry, as economic improve- 
ments usually have the unfortunate effect of 
disturbing rooted labour interests. 

‘Tom Ingoldsby ’’ makes several allusions 
to the shadowy ‘‘ Swing.’’ In his ‘ Babes 
in the Wood’ one of the retributions on the 
wicked uncle was the nocturnal destruction 
of his beans and barley by ‘‘ Captain Swing.” 
‘The elusive imp Mob (‘ The Truants ’) is 
supposed to have changed his clothes and 
passed as ‘‘ Swing.’’ One of ‘ My Letters’ 
is a threat to burn stacks from ‘‘ yours most 
sincerely, Captain Swing.’’ 

In the first chapter of ‘ Pickwick’ during 
his first oration the hero says that “ the 
praise of mankind was his ‘Swing, philan- 
thropy was his insurance office.’’? A French 
translator, not knowing the allusion, ren- 
dered the words in italics ‘‘ son dada.” 

A greater anonymous terror during later 
Irish troubles was ‘‘ Captain Moonlight.” 

Francts P. Marcnant. 

Streatham. 

of Peacock’s 


In chapter xviii (the last) : 
Swings 


Crotchet Castle, one of Caotain 
gangs is encountered and dispersed by the 
occupants of the Castle. : 
GERJEANT BRETLAND (clxi. 301, 5.1. 
“A. T. §.’’).—Is anything known of Ser 
jeant Bretland’s career beyond the imposing 
monument and epitaph referred to in the 
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Church of Mottram-in-Longdendale. 


Thorncliffe date from the mid-sixteenth cen- 


tury, and the last we hear of them is at the | 


commencement of the eighteenth century. 

The Serjeant, who was evidently possessed 
of much property at his decease. states in his 
will that he is descended from an honourable 
family ‘and my capital messuage 
called Olle sett and the land in Ollersett 
within the township of Bowden Middle Cale 
Co. Derby which I purchased of 
Bradbury, Gentleman, I bequeathe to my 
eldest son. . .” 

Since then this property has changed hands 
many times, and Ollersett Hall to-day com- 
Lh a farmhouse, 

Edmund Bradbury referred to in this will 
was probably also connected with the Law. By 


this property sale in 1694 at the age of 
thirty, he terminated possession of all his 
Derbyshire estates, which had been in the 


family for some 500 years. 

Waltheof-de-Bridburi (1190), 
Earwaker, was son of Foe who heads the 
pedigree, a Derbyshire family of Saxon 
origin. Ndmund Bradbury, born in 1664, 
retired to live in Tideswell, died early in the 
eighteenth century and was interred in the 
chancel of Tideswell Church, leaving no 
family, 


F. Brapsury. 


‘TATES SURNAME (clxi. 299). — It is 
possible that the name of Henry Status 
of Sutterton, near Boston, whose will was 
proved 1592 (Cal af Administrations 1540- 
1659 Linc. Record Soc. vol. xvi.), was an 
earlier form of States The statute fairs 
held for hiring servants about May Day and 
Martiamas, were called in Lines: ‘‘ Stattis,’’ 
“Stattus,’’ ‘‘ States.’’ For examples, the 
Constables of Denton in 1608 spent 8d. at 
Grantham ‘‘ States’’; and in 1609 5d. at 
“ye Stattis’’; also 8d. attending the 
“States”? at Great Ponton—a manor belong- 
Ing to the Grantham lordship, but at times 
granted separately from it. Land in Denton 
lay in both those Manors. 
ALFRED WELBY. 
Lt.-Colonel. 
HE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS (clx. 
442, and references there given). — Having 
just bound my last volume of ‘ N. and Q.,’ I 
have, as is my custom, re-read it from cover 
to cover, 
Interesting correspondence on the above has 
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Accord- | 
ing to Earwaker the Bretland Family of 


Edmund 


according to | 


This reading through the long and | 
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‘iealiad me to send you the details of a few 
old newspapers and reprints that I possess 
and which are on loan to the Rye Museum. 
It seems to me only right that the existence 


of all such, and where they can be seen, 
should be known. 
(1) The Commonwealth Mercury. From 


Thursday Sept. 2 to Thursday Sept. 9, 1658. 
It has a black border, and is of four leaves, 
commencing ‘“‘ Whitehal. Sept. 3,’’ and con- 
tains particulars of the death of Cromwell. 
On the back is ‘‘ London printed by Tho: 
Newcomb near Baynards Castle in Thames 
Street 1658.’’ Probably a reprint. 

(2) The Current Intelligence. Numb. 4. 
Published by authority. From Monday, 
June 11, to Thursday, June 14, 1666. Also 
Numb. 10, from Monday, July 2, to Thurs- 
day, July 5, 1666. On the back of each of 


these: ‘‘ London, printed by John Macock 
on Addle-hill neer Baynards-Castle 1666.”’ 

(3) The London Gazette. Numb. 75. Pub- 

| lished by authority. From Monday, July 30, 

to Thursday, Aug. 2, 1666. On _ back: 

‘“ Printed by Tho: Newcomb over against 


3arnards-Castle in Thames-Street 1666.”’’ 


The London Gazette. Numb. 2320. Pub- 
lished by authority. From Thursday, Feb. 
9, to Monday, Feb. 13, 1687. On a 
‘Printed by Tho: Newcomb in the Savoy. 
1687.’’ 

(4) The Fire of London. A.D, 1666. On 


back: ‘‘ Printed bv Tho: Newcomb in the 
Savoy. 1666.’’ Probably a reprint. 
(5) The St. James Post. No. 19. With 


the best occurrences, Foreign and Domestick. 
From Monday, March 7, to Wednesday, 
March 9, 1715. On back: ‘‘ London. Printed 
by J. Baker, at the Black Bov in Pater- 
noster-Row, where advertisements are taken 
in. Price Three half pence. 

L. A. VIDLER. 


Rve. 

TNLUCKY TO SAVE A DROWNING 
MAN (clxi. 164 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,’ 

250).—Later than any instance mentioned at 


the latter reference was what happened to me 
in the early 1890’s at the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec river, Maine. Swimming to an island 
and exploring it, I did not notice that the tide 
had turned, forming a current so swift that 
it nearly wrecked, centuries before, Champ- 
lain’s vessels at the first visit by Europeans. 
Husbanding my strength to the utmost, I 
finally got across, utterly exhausted. Fin- 
ally, starting for the bathhouse. I had this 
dialogue with half-a-dozen natives’ spokes- 
man, ‘‘ We was watchin’ you in the current 
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more’n half an hour, and we didn’t think ye | 
| new series, July, 1908, vol. xxv, p. 9). 


‘““No more did [!’’ 


was goin’ to get in.”’ 


Boats wera accessible to them and their ap- | 
parent heartiessness had remained a puzzle | 
to me; my theories not being necessary to | 
Evidently in this secluded spot, | 


set out here. 
there was a survival in belief as in speech, 
of what had been brought over long before. 
RocKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


VERMANTEL MOTTOES (clxi. 33, and 
references there given, 106).—The in- 
scription painted over the capacious fire- 
place of Herman Melville’s farmhouse, 
Arrowhead, near Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
reads: ‘‘ I and my chimney smoke together.”’ 
Of this chimney Melville wrote in ‘I and 
My Chimney,’ a sketch which first appeared 
in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, March, 
1856. 

Inscribed in mosaic on an elaborate mantel- 
piece of Numidian marble from the house of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt (now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, a gift of Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt in 1926) is the following :— 

DOMUS , IN, 
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| and his wife accepted a house in 
LIMINE , DOMINI . VOLVNTATEM | 


- BONAM 
MONSTRAT , HOSPITI , INEVNTI , SALVTATIO 
VALEDICTIO . ADIUM . ENTVMQVE . EXEVNTI 
The mosaic is by John La Farge. To the | 


left of the above inscription unobtrusively 
placed in the same mosaic is ‘‘ Deo Non For- 
tuna.’ Supporting the mantel are two 


which are ‘ Amor ”’ and ‘ Pax.’’ 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
If all be true, as I do think, 
There are five reasons we should drink. 
Good friends, good wine, or being dry, 
Or lest we may be bye and bye, 
Or any other reason why. 


Joun Howarp Brrss. 


(TOOKE AND HALLEY FAMILIES (10 S. 
vill, 
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existing Falcon Street (see the Genealogist, 


Lieut. H. W. Robinson, Assistant Lib. 
rarian to the Royal Society, has kindly 
informed me of the interesting discovery of 
a parchment in the Chancery Proceedings, 
Public Record Office, which relates to an 
action brought by Kdmond Halley and Mary, 
his wife, Anthony English and Dorothy, his 


| wife, and Robert Pearson and Elizabeth, his 
| wife, against Francis Bostock Fuller 


and 
others with regard to the personal estate 
of Edward Tooke. The latter, it seems, was 
a brother of Christopher Tooke, who was 
the father of all three ladies mentioned above, 
The date of the action is 1683, when both 
Christopher and Edward Tooke were dead. 


| It appears that the uncle, Edward Tooke, 


had left a sum of two hundred pounds to 
each of his nieces and nephews, and _ that 
the action was brought against the executors 
for these sums of money to be paid. The 
defence was that the rents were in arrears 
and that there was not sufficient money to 
meet the demands. One infers that Halley 
Golden 
Lion Court, Aldersgate Street, in place of the 
two hundred pounds. The document names 
Halley’s brothers-in-law and_ sisters-in-law, 
George Tooke, Charles Tooke, Ursula Tooke, 


Dorothy English and Elizabeth Pearson, 
Some of these are mentioned, also, in the 


| account of the Tooke family at the references 
A | above, 
Caryatides by Augustus Saint-Gaudens over | 


In the British Museum is a pedigree of a 


| family surnamed Tooke, of Derbyshire, and 
Above the fireplace of the Tavern Club, | 


some reference to another at Dartford, in 
Kent. It is not, as yet, quite clear whether 
or not these various families of Tooke were 


| directly inter-related. 


Halley’s younger surviving daughter, Mrs. 


| Catherine Price, formerly Butler, seems to 


have inherited most of, if not all, the lands 


| or real estate which had been in the posses: 
| sion of her father or mother, and, in addi- 


221, 373).—Edmond Halley, the | 


astronomer, and Mary Tooke, his wife, who 


were married 20 April, 1682, took up their | 


residence at Islington, where their first child 
Katharin, was baptized in January, 1683 
(9 S. xii. 185). This daughter, probably, 


died in infancy, for there is an entry, also, | 


of a Katherine, baptized 27 March, 1683/4 
(cliv. 250). 

Halley removed from Islington (? 
1684) to a house in Golden Lion 


circa 
Court, 


Aldersgate Street ,a few yards north of the 





tion, have acquired some from both her hus- 
bands. An abstract of her will appears at 
10 S. iii, 6. Certain other properties, once 


| possessed by the astronomer’s father, who died 


in 1684, may have passed out of the family 
before the death of the astronomer, in 1742 
(cf, the Genealogical Monthly, vol. i, No. 5, 
p. 108; London, October, 1929). 

EB. F. M. 


HANGING LONDON: THE DOG'S 
HEAD IN THE POT (clxi. 298).—Mr. 
J. Arpacu refers to the sign of the Dog's 
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Head in the Pot, Blackfriars Road, as hav- 
ing been taken down, A deed of J uly 1, 
1589, = my possession records a lease for 99 | 
years | ‘Henry Slingesbie of Scriven in the 
countie. ‘of Yorke Ksquier and Frauncis his 
wief’’? to ‘‘ Nicholas Crosse Citizen and 
haberdasher of London ”’ of ‘‘ the moietie and 
one half of all that messuage and tent wth 
the apptnnes, called the dogg head in the 
pot... wthn. Ludgate of London.’ 


WALDO SABINE. 


WINDMILI LS IN LITERATURE AND 

HISTORY (clxi. 277, 322).—This note is 
so exhaustive that it is difficult to add any- 
thing to it. I would suggest the windmill 
where Edward III took up his position at 
Crecy. When the Black Prince was hard 
pressed, ‘‘ They with the prince sent a mes- 
senger to the King, who was on a little wind- 
mill hill.’ (The Chronicles of Froissart, 
translated by Lord Berners, abridged by G. 
(. Macauley, cap. exxx, p. 105, Macmillan’s 
Globe Edition). There the King made his 
celebrated reply, ‘‘ Let the boy win his 
spurs.” 

In the hope of combining history and liter- 
ature, I looked up the incident in the pseudo- 
Shakespearean Elizabethan play, ‘ Edward 
III,’ but the unknown dramatist merely men- 
tions ‘‘ a little hill,’’? and omits the windmill. 

A modern poem on a windmill is ‘ Lubber 
Breeze,’ by T. Sturge Moore, which I know 
from Walter de la Mare’s anthology ‘ Come 
Hither,’ p. 144, No. 149 (1st edition). It 
begins : 

The four sails of the mill 
Like stocks stand still; 

Their lantern-length is white 
On blue more bright. 


M. H. Donpps. 


> 


FREEMASONRY AND LITERATURE 
(clxi. 189, 251, 302). — Robert Burns 


was a Freemason, and wrote poems for his 


lodge. 

In Thackeray’s parody of Sir Edward 
Bulwer-L ytton’ s style, ‘The Notch on the 
Axe’ in ‘Roundabout Papers,’ there is 


some ridicule of Freemasonry. 


M. H. Donps. 
Spennymoor. 


I wonder no one has mentioned Rudyard 
Kipling’ s ‘In the Interests of the Brethren ’ 
in his volume called ‘ Debits and Credits.’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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) EMORIAL TO A LIVING PERSON 

(clxi. 298).—I am not sure of the exact 
year when the figures in the restored altar- 
screen at Southwark Cathedral were placed 
there, but it was well over ten years ago, and 
if your correspondent had written a few years 
earlier he could also have included Archbishop 
Davidson in the same category as Bishop 
Talbot. The figure of the Archbishop is im- 
mediately below that of the Bishop, and in the 
correspondirg position to the latter is that 
of Bishop Thorold, whom Dr. Davidson suc- 
ceeded in the diocese of Rochester. It may 
be added that the three prelates, Thorold, 
Davidson, and ‘Talbot, were successively 
Bishops of Rochester, and were each trans- 
lated, to Winchester, the first two direct, the 
third after ten years at Southwark of which 
he was the first diocesan bishop. 


A. He 'Y. 


THE SHROPSHIRE ‘‘ LOGGERHEADS ” 

(clxi, 227, 286, 302). — The reply that 
appears at the last reference (by Mr. H. 
ASKEW) gives an explanation of the term 
‘ loggerhead ’’ when applied to inn signs. It 
does not, however throw anv light on why 
it should be used in connection with the three 
leopards’ faces that occur in the arms of the 
town of Shrewsburv. Scrope Davies says 
that ‘‘ for some unfathomable reason ”’ these 
charges are usually referred to locally as 
‘* loggerheads.’’ See his ‘ Complete Guide to 
Heraldry,’ p. 193. 

SF, we. 


(clix. 

194, 231, 265, 443).—Again in further 
reference to the above, I have just noticed 
that the large marble font in the south tran- 
sept of St. Paul’s Cathedral is oval in shape. 


Wattrer E. GAWTHORP. 


FUSSELL FAMILY IN SOMERSET- 

SHIRE (clxi. 208, 251, 281).—It may 
interest M, A. C. to know that in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral there is a tablet to the 
memory of Maria Fussell, who died in 1903. 


Water E. GAawtTuorp. 


NELMES FAMILY: (clxi. 121, 195).—In 
- my MS. Book of English Obituaries I 
the following obits :— 


Edward Elmes of Hendon, Middlesex, died 
3 Nov., 1751. 


have 


Nathan Elmes, 
Essex, 20 Decr., 
Mr. 


died at Marvland Point, 
1764. aged 87. 
Elmes, an attorney in Great Russell 
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St., died 30 Septr., 1765. 

Tohn Elmes, (no place given), died 
14 March, 1767. 

They are all taken from the Gentieman’s 


Magazine. 
>. ap & 

PAWCETT FAMILY (clxi. 158).—To Gup- 

pig’s list of Home Counties for this 
family ought to be added Northumberland 
and Durham. There is a place-name Fawcett 
Hill in the parish of Corbridge in the former 
county, and a family of that name was resi- 
dent in the town from 1346 onwards. A pedi- 
gree of this family in Fawcett’s ‘ Satley Reg- 
isters 1560-1812 ’ (1912), and there is a pedi- 
gree of the Fawcett Family of Lambton and 
Durham City in Surtees’s ‘ History of Dur- 
ham,’ 1i. 1820). Gravestones bearing the 
name of Fawcett are found in Corbridge 
church and churchyard, in Benwell Cemetery, 
Northumberland, and in the churchyards of 
Brancepeth, Durham City, Satley, Tow Law, 
and (I believe) in that of Bishop Middleham, 
all in County Durham, There is a town in 
North New South Wales called Fawcett; 
founded by residents from the North of Eng- 
land. 

TYNESIDER. 

*LOOR-TILES (clx 


i. 67).—The Gentleman’s 


Magazine Library, ‘ Ecclesiology,’ edited 
by F. A. Milne (1894), contains an interest- 
esting contribution by W. Burees entitled 


“Notes on Medizval Mosaic.’ which will, I 
think, be of use to the querist. 
H. Askew. 


[THE MUSEUM (clxi. 208, 251). — In 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes’ (Second 
Series) Austin Dobson supplies an essay on 
‘At Tully’s Head,’ from which this extract 
is taken: 

In 1746 he [Robert Dodsley] projected, but not 
by himself, a second periodical, the “‘ Museum, 
which had a brilliant list of contributors, in- 
cluding such varied names as those of Spence 
and Horace Walpole, Lowth, Akenside, and the 
two Wartons, The ‘ Museum” deserved and 
obtained a longer run than its predecessor, It 
was succeeded by the “ Preceptor.”’ 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


] EFERENCE WANTED (clxi. 299)..— The 
required reference is in V. Hugo’s ‘ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer.’ The querist will 


matter 
Prof. 
Novel,’ vol. ii, 


find relevant 
tainment in 
the French 


and considerable, enter- 
Saintsbury’s ‘ History of 


pp. 96-132. 


S. 
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T he Library, 


Ichabod Dawks 
Stanley: Morison. 
Press, £1 1s, net). 


CHABOD Dawks was born in 1661 and 
died in 1731—the latter date being a cor 
rection upon reference to the Low Leighton 
Parish Register His grandfather and father 
before him were notable in the world of book. 


———— a 


and his News- Lietick: By 
(Cambridge University 


sellers and printers. The former, in Con. 
monwealth days, was also rector of §t, 
Michael’s, Queenhithe; the latter, in 1676, 


attained to the position of King’s Printer for 
the British, i.e., the Welsh, language. Icha. 
bod started on his careey as a printer at 
eleven years of age, and his chief mp 
comes from his journalism He gereare: 
Philosophical Observator and the Protea 
Mercury and presently made a new departure, 
with a News-Letter printed in script type. 
This type was to approximate the production 
to those MS. newsletters which, daring the 
period of strict licensing, scriveners used to 
write out, from information collected by pro- 
fessional gatherers of news in the nave of 
St. Paul’s and elsewhere, for the benefit of 
groups of subscribers. 

The matrices of Dawks’s script type have 
recently been discovered, and in type cast 
from these a type-facsimile of Dawks’s News- 
Letter for Aug, 3, 1699, has heen made. This 
facsimile, with the reproductions of the sev- 
eral headings of the News-Letter, and Mr. 
Stanley Morison’s authoritative discussion of 
them, forms the most interesting part of the 
book, though the account of the Dawks diary, 
with facsimile of some pages, the facsimile 
of a MS. newsletter, and the description of 
his two first periodicals, of which. again, fac- 
similes are given, will not fail to draw the 


student’s warm appreciation. The first 
issue we have of Dawks’s News-Letter—styled 


then Dawks’s Letter and numbered 23—is that 
for Aug. 13, 1696; and the last that dated 
Dec. 22, 1716. 

In an Appendix Mr. Morison gives us two 
delightful facsimiles of another periodical 
printed in script type—the first and _ last 
front pages of Jones’s Evening Ne ws Letter, 
the one dated ‘ Monday October 29,”’ without 
year date; the other, ‘‘ From Friday Noven- 
ber 23. to Monday November 16. 1716.” These 
most pleasing examples of the de 
signer’s and printer’s craft; they exist, 

pparently, nowhere, but in the Nichols Col 
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letion of Newspapers at the Bodleian Lib- 
rary. Neither of Jones, nor of his printei 
Ek. Smith, is anything further known, and 
this enterprise of theirs sustained itself only 
for thirteen issues. 





history of English journalism, and 
besides its more solid profitableness opportun- 
ity of much enjoyment to the lover of old 
printing. 


Jchn Heaviside, Surgeon. By George C. 
Peachey. (St. Martin’s Press, Strand). 


[)E: Peachey here adds to his studies in 
medical biography the life of a surgeon 
well-known in his day, although all his bio- 
grapher’s diligence has scarcely availed to 
discover sufficient record of him to set 
him, as a person, very clearly before us. 
Heaviside brought together a museum (chiefly 
pathological) in his house in George Street, 
Hanover Square, where he gave weekly admis- 
sion and entertainment to the public; he was 
for some years the medical attendant of Nel- 
son’s Lady Hamilton; he once got into con- 
siderable and expensive trouble for having, 
in his capacity as surgeon, been present at a 
duel; he was painted by Beechey (a portrait 
reproduced here as frontispiece), and by Zof- 
fany; and he was famous for never taking a 
holiday out of London. These are the most 
telling facts related about him. To them Dr. 
Peachey adds a number of less striking 
details, and copious biographical notes on the 
persons with whom we find Heaviside in con- 
tact. Those who have undertaken the kind 
of research work necessary for such a memoir 
as this will best know how to value even the 
comparatively insignificant facts recorded in 
it, estimating them by the labour they have 
cost to ascertain. Neither John Heaviside 
nor his father, who was for many vears a well- 
reputed medical practitioner at Hatfield, has 
place in the ‘D. N. B.’ and except a short 
account in an early nineteenth century ‘‘ Por- 
trait Gallery,’’ no account of either is known. 
This monograph, therefore, can claim im- 
portance as filling a gap in the minor 
history of English Medicine. Appendixes 
give abstracts of wills and the like, and also 
some particulars of medical men at Hatfield 
from 1745 onwards. 


We have received a brochure entitled Char- 
lotte Carmichael Stopes: Some Aspects of 
her Life and Work, which is the reprint of a 
paper read in May of last year before the 
Royal Society of Literature by Dr. F. S. 
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offers | 
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| Boas, with a bibliography of Mrs. Stopes’s 
works compiled by Miss Gwendolen Murphy, 
and a portrait. Perhaps her intimate asso- 
ciation with Shakespeare studies, in which 
on some lines she was more or less a pioneer, 
have tended to obliterate Mrs. Stopes’s ear- 
lier association with Scott. This belonged 
to her family and early youth, her Car- 
michael grandfather having been assistant, 
partner and successor in Scott’s legal busi- 
ness. The appreciation expressed in Dr. 
| Boas’s biographical sketch is the more telling 
| by reason of his downright recognition of 
Mrs. Stopes’s one or two favourite errors and 
determined vagaries. We are glad to see that 
Messrs. Bowes and Bowes have found it nec- 
essary to bring out a new edition (the tenth) 
of the late John Willis Clark’s excellent Con- 
cise Guide to the Town and University of 
Cambridge (1s. net). It is a reprint of the 
ninth with such alterations as were required 
to bring it up-to-date. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press have sent us their new cheap 
edition of Sir James Jeans’ book The Mys- 
terious Universe (2s. net). The second edi- 
tion has been revised, brought up to date, 
and amended by the author, who has re-writ- 
ten, expunged and amplified, he tells us, in 
the hope of correcting misunderstandings and 
making the argument clearer. The Oxford 
Press have added to their World’s Classics 
the first series of Anthony Trollope’s Tales 
of All Countries (2s. net). It seems to us 
stretching the term ‘‘ Classics’? to make it 
include these productions, which are not more 


worthy of it than is the average story in 
the best of the monthly magazines, 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

WE found the Catalogue of Books on 

Farming (998th Caxton Head Cata- 


logue) sent us by Messrs. JAMES TREGASKIS 
and Son, pleasant reading. Who would not 
like to possess Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia ’ 

the small quarto printed by Froben at 
Basle in 1518 and decorated by Hans Hol- 
bein, the younger—having, besides the Latin 
text of that book, sundry epigrams, some of 
them versions from the Greek, some made 
up by Erasmus? The price is £50. A fine 
copy of the first edition of Gerard’s Herbal 
is here (1597: £85); and we noted also Ala- 
manni’s ‘La Coltivazione’ (1549: £65): 
Tusser’s ‘Five Hundred Points of good 
Husbandrie ’ (1580: £55); and the ‘ Specu- 
lum Naturale’ of Vincent of Beauvais 
(Strasbourg: ? 1481: £105). Evelyn is re- 
presented, among other books, by his ‘ Philo- 
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sophical Discourse of Earth’ in the first edi- 
tion (1676: £12). Under the heading 
‘Fruit’ will be found ‘The Fruiterers’ 
Secrets,’ by N. F. (1604: £60). 
ing’ includes Sir Thomas Browne’s * Urne- 
buriall, ’ having ‘ The Garden of Cyrus’ with 
it—a first edition in a copy containing matter 
in the author’s own handwriting (1658: £35) 


and also, offered for £48, a first edition of | 


the whole of Bacon’s ‘ Essays ’ 
Among eighteenth-century items 
mention a first edition of Gay’s 
herd’s Week’ (1714: £12); Swift’s ‘ 


(1625). 


we may 


and Crabbe’s ‘ Village’ (1783: £7 10s.) ; and 
a collection of unpublished papers on scien- 
tific subjects preserved by Sir Joseph Banks, 
for which £80 is the price. A tempting old 


book (included here on the strength of a | 


chapter, ‘ De rusticis et agricolis *) is the 
‘Summa confessionum’ of Archbishop An- 
toninus de Forciglioni, 
not later than 1467 (£75), and another (con- 
taining a passage on Bees) is the ‘ Pharetra 
Doctorum Philosophorum,’ printed c, 1472 
at Strasbourg (£90). We must also mention 
the attractive woodcuts from old books with 
which this Catalogue is adorned, for example, 
the countrymen at work in the Lvons edition 
(1529) of Virgil; the page from the Gerarde’s 
Herbal, and especially the engine for plough- 
ing three furrows at once. from Besson 
(Lyons: 1578). 


We were interested, looking through their 


Catalogue 20, recently sent to us by MEssrs. | 


Marks and Co., to see the various estimation 
in which first editions of well-known writers 
are held, Harrison Ainsworth commands 
tolerably good prices, thus £7 15s. for ‘ The 
Tower of London,’ with George Cruikshank’s 
wood-cuts; and £25 is the price for 3 vols. 
of Gilbert a’ Beckett’s ‘ Comic Histories.’ On 
the other hand a first edition of ‘ North- 
anger Abbey and Persuasion,’ in 
volumes—said, it is true, to be 
is priced no more’ than £10 10s. (surely very 
moderate), and first editions of Charlotte 
Bronté’s ‘ The Professor ’ and Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ cost respectively 
£1 10s. and £5 5s. Of George Eliot’s works 
the first edition most prized is ‘ Scenes of 
Clerical Life’ (1858: £16), 
‘ The Trumpet Major’ (1880: £85). Kings- 
ley’s ‘ Water-Babies’ is priced £6 6s.; 
‘ Westward Ho’ 


Printed by The “Becke 
in the 


Press, ‘ea. 
and published 


Free 
County of Bucks, 
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‘ Garden- | 


* Shep- | 
Direc- | 
tions to Servants in General’ (1745: £15), 


printed at Cologne | 


four | 
shabby— | 


and of Hardy, | 


£38—both in first editions. | 
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Of the Kipling first editions, 


several ap 
cheap, but the two ‘Jungle Books ’ togethe 
| are to fetch £24, or, 


in a presentation bing 
ing, £35. Newman’s ‘ Apologia’ (1864) 5 
| offered for £50; Scott’s ‘ Antiquary’ fm 
| £3 3s. (1816)—being the best of several firt 
editions of the novels; Tennyson’s ‘ Maud 
and other poems’ (1855), for 15s. and ‘ Th 
Newcomes,’ for £1 1s. A first edition 9 
‘The Virginians,’ in the 24 original park 
and having all the advertisements, costs £4), 
Wordsworth’s ‘ White Doe of Rylstong’ 
(1815) is priced £4 4s. Trollope’s ‘ Last 
Chronicle of Barset’ is to be had in the figgt 
edition for £1 10s. The Dickens items ap 
numerous and good. Under ‘ Carlyle’ 
will be noticed ‘The French Revolution’ 
(1837: £80) We must mention i 
clusion ‘ Alice’s Adventures, in 
land’ and ‘ Alice through the Looking Glass’ 
offered together for £85 (1866, 1872); Joh 
Clare’s two books of poems,, ‘The Rauml 
Muse ’ (1835: £5) and ‘ The Shepherd’s Cal 
endar ’ (1827: £6): and Walter de la Mates 
‘Songs of Childhood ’ (1902: £63). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 

| mation of the Editor. and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the volume and page at which 
the contribution in question is to be found, 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are I 
| quested to put in the top left-hand corner d 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, ; 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘ ” to aly 
| addresses of friends which readers may like 
| to send to him. 

Fe..owsuip oF THE KNIcHTs oF THE ROW 
Taste. — We have received the following from 
Mr. C. TynpAatt Wotcko, of “ Haslemere, ig! 
fauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex : preferring 
the interesting note at ante p. 290 rega 
the new hall which is being erected at Tintagel 
I should be glad to know “whether the Fellow: 
ship is now carrying on any, and if so wihiat 
work, and the terms of membership.” 


— es 


-, their “Offices, 20, “High ‘Street ‘High h Kyo 


at 14, Burleigh Street, London, 
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